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OUR ASSOCIATION IN 1943-1944 


Pau L. Soper, PRESIDENT 
The University of Tennessee 


We of the Southern Association of Teachers of Speech may feel 
gratified, considering the disintegrating influence of the war upon 
many activities comparable with our own, that the Association has 
remained normally active to date. 

There has, however, been some doubt as to whether all of our 
activities should be maintained this year. I shall therefore report to 
you as specifically as possible the plans which are being made and 
the policies we are pursuing. The most urgent question concerns the 
holding of a convention in the spring. Let me say at the outset that 
the plans for a convention are going forward, though at the date of 
this writing (August 17) they are still tentative. 

At its final meeting at Jackson, the Executive Council made two 
recommendations bearing upon the convention: (1) that a decision 
on the matter of holding a convention should be left until a later date ; 
and (2) that a steering committee should be set up, whose tasks it 
would be to make this decision, and to act for the Association in any 
other emergency matters until the convening of the next convention. 

The Association, at its final session at Jackson, enacted both these 
recommendations, and seven members were nominated and elected to 
the steering committee: Professors Leroy Lewis, Earle T. Johnson, 
Claude M. Wise, Robert Capel, A. C. LaFollette, H. P. Constans, 
and the President of the Association as Chairman of the committee. 

Following a considerable correspendence among members of the 
committee, and with prospective convention cities, it appears to be the 
majority opinion that plans for a convention in the spring, along with 
both the congress and the tournament, should proceed. If we find 
later in the fall that conditions prevent a meeting, we may then cancel 
our plans. The important thing now, therefore, is that all Association 
members do their very best: in any task assigned them, in the building 
of the program, or otherwise. 

To date, the most suitable city seems to be either Jackson, Missis- 
sippi or Birmingham, Alabama. The Tutwiler Hotel of Birmingham 
promises to take care of us satisfactorily, although it recommends that 
we hold the convention during the mid-week, perhaps from Tuesday 
or Wednesday through Thursday or Friday, so as to avoid the week- 
end crowds. Association members will be informed.as soon as we 
secure the information from the Mississippi and Alabama Associations 
and elsewhere, necessary to decide the place of meeting. It was agreed 
at the Jackson meeting that the time of the convention, should it be 
held this year, should be comparable with last year’s dates—namely, 
the week of March 27 - April 1. 
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As most Association members have known, and as all are made 
aware by this issue of the Southern Speech Journal, it has been the 
unanimous wish of the Association to maintain our Journal. We plan 
to publish the usual quarterly numbers; and are fortunate in having 
our Editor, Professor Claude Kantner, and our new Business Manager, 
Dr. Harriet Idol, to carry on this vital part of our Association’s 
activity. 

Moreover, the Executive Council at the Jackson meeting approved 
the printing of our first Journal Index, which has been prepared by 
Professor Earle T. Johnson. We owe him a great debt of gratitude 
for this fine service to the Association. 

The primary object of our 1942-43 convention was to examine 
and promote the proper functions of speech during the war years. 
We shall add to this objective, for our next convention, the aim of 
taking stock of our speech teaching and association functions in the 
post-war years. 

This aim should be broken down into specific and basic problems. 
The underlying one should be: What can the Association do, now that 
it has come through the pioneer period of organization, to broaden and 
strengthen its influence? More explicit questions for which we should 
find the answers, are: (1) What are the various state education laws 
affecting speech training? (2) What are the limitations and possibili- 
ties respecting speech units in the various school curricula? (3) What 
are teacher training requirements? (4) What formal speech training 
do our present teachers of speech have? (5) What, if any, courses of 
study in speech are supplied or recommended by state associations or 
departments of education? (6) What relations do and should exist 
between speech representatives and state and county administrative 
officials? Finally, what policies and machinery can be set up by the 
Southern Association to aid in the solution of these problems? Let 
us make our convention this year a genuine, thoughtful effort to con- 
sider explicit policies and methods in speech education. 

Again I ask all Association members to make the extra effort neces- 
sary to carry us through the war years. Our officers are on the job. 
Help them, not only by keeping “paid up,” but by making suggestions, 
by the prompt performance of assigned tasks, and by planning now to 
attend the convention in the spring. 





NEWS AND NOTES 


News and Notes from our Association members will be published 
twice this year in the November and March issues. Please cooperate 
in making this Department more interesting to all of us by sending in 
news items about yourself and other speech teachers in the South to 
Louise Sawyer, Georgia State Woman’s College, Valdosta, Georgia. 
Your items for the November issue should be sent in before October 15. 
C. E. K. 
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THE SENSE OF COMMUNICATION* 


James A. WINANS 
Dartmouth College, Retired 


I ended my first lecture with the observation that Whately in de- 
veloping his method for producing the so-called “natural manner” had 
failed to point definitely to one essential element—the sense of commu- 
nication. I also advertised to reminisce freely today. Reminiscing in- 
volves rambling and also involes talking about myself—as I am li- 
censed to do by the terms of my invitation to come here. But even so, 
my native modesty made me hesitate a long time before deciding to 
make the statement that I have been credited with having added some- 
thing to Whately’s ideas. Still, after one can no longer take pride in 
present achievement, he likes to think he has done something in the 
past. 

But I find it hard to believe that so simple an idea waited so long; 
that it had not come to the minds of many in the seventy years between 
Whately and myself—and, indeed, before Whately. Whether anybody 
put the idea in print I don’t know. Furthermore, I doubt if the notion 
should be looked upon as a “discovery” any more than Walker’s so- 
called “discovery” of the slides and circumflexes of the voice. He dis- 
covered them for himself; I discovered an idea for myself. It seems to 
me that thousands must at least have assumed, as a working principle 
in delivery, the idea I embodied in the phrase, “a sense of communica- 
tion.” 

But perhaps you will indulge me in telling how the notion came 
to me—especially since in so doing I can throw some light for you 
younger people on the state of our subject forty and fifty years ago. 
I really have to speak from the personal angle, for, you see, back in 
those days we did not know much about what the other fellows were 
doing. 

I was trained in the Walker tradition. I learned the rules for the 
slides and sweeps and bends of the voice, and for the first two years 
of my teaching in a high school, I followed the old ways, though 
vaguely feeling something wrong. In 1899 I went to Cornell, where I 
came under a chief who, though he had had the same training as my- 
self, had become an extreme “think-the-thoughter.” His ideas came to 
me as a revelation, a new gospel; and though I became an ardent con- 
vert, the change left me up in the air as regards methods. At the same 
time I was constantly reading that conversation should be the basis of 
public delivery. 

But after a while I began to feel that there was something lacking 


*Editor’s Note: This is the second of two lectures under the heading, 
“Whately on Elocution,” delivered by Dr. Winans at the Ninth Annual Speech 
Conference at Louisiana State University in June, 1943. The first lecture traced 
the development of the “natural manner” of delivery from Sheridan to Whately 
and dwelt upon Whately’s strictures on the rule systems and his stress upon ex- 
clusive attention to content at the time of delivery. At the editor’s insistence, Dr. 
Winans consented to the publication of the second lecture The oral style has 
been retained with only minor changes in the manuscript as originaliy delivered. 
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in our teaching. No matter how much we hammered on “think on your 
feet,” on the full realization of content as one spoke, still many of our 
students would speak in a remote way—almost as if we were not there, 
or as if we were there only as an embarrassing element or as people to 
perform before. They spoke before us, not to us, and certainly not 
with us. Their delivery was not basically conversation. 

Being then an ambitious young man, I tried to think the matter out, 
and I hit on the notion that I did not particularly care whether their 
speaking sounded like conversation or not. Indeed, I began to doubt 
that the writers who talked about conversational delivery quite knew 
what they meant; or, if they did, that they meant the comparatively 
unimportant matter of a conversational style—which might or might 
not be good in a given occasion. And they had to admit, as Whately 
does, that in elevated discourse that style had to be modified so much 
that it practically disappeared. What at least some of them were grop- 
ing toward, and what | was groping toward, was delivery which made 
the hearers feel that the speaker was actually dealing with us, talking 
with us, had business with us—not a style, but a quality in delivery. 
And I called this the communicative, or conversational quality. 

And so I wrote, about 1900, the chapter which, with modifications, 
still stands in my latest book, entitled “Conversation with an Audi- 
ence.” 

Now I switch back to Whately. In a section under the title “Prac- 
tical Deductions from the Foregoing Views,” he roundly condemns 
“all recitation of speeches by schoolboys”—meaning what we commonly 
call declamation. (And this gives me a chance to ride a hobby.) 

This practice of declaiming, he says, is not only useless as training 
for public speaking but is pernicious. It is entirely inconsistent with the 
plan he has recommended. It is an obvious absurdity to think of attain- 
ing a natural manner by practicing that which is obviously the most 
completely artificial. It is difficult enough for one delivering his own 
composition to abstract his mind from all thoughts of his own voice, 
from what the audience is thinking of his performance, and to fix on 
the matter, occasion, or place. How much more difficult when neither 
the sentiments he is to utter, nor the character he is to assume, are his 
own, or even supposed to be so, or anywise connected with him; when 
neither the place, the occasion, nor the audience which is actually pres- 
ent, has anything to do with the substance of what is said. It is almost 
inevitable that the reciter will develop an artificial manner, which will 
probably cling to him through life, even when he is delivering his own 
compositions on real occasions. The very least that can be expected is 
that he should become an accomplished actor. This is all very well if 
one is aiming at the stage, but a most circuitous route to public speak- 
ing. “Nothing surely can be more proposterous than laboring to acquire 
the art of pretending to be what he is not, and to feel what he does not, 
in order that he may be enabled, on a real emergency, to pretend to be 
and to feel just what the occasion itself requires and suggests—in short 
to personate himself.” 

There you have the indictment of declamation. Before proceeding 
to the trial of the culprit, we should note first that Whately is thinking 
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pose of rather young school boys, not of college students. Secondly, he is 
rere, thinking of selections beyond their youthful grasp and delivered under 
be ts wholly fictitious circumstances. He says: 
not Supposing the established mode of spouting to be totally exploded, and 
every effort used to make a boy deliver a Speech of Caesar, for instance, or Lear, 
out, in the natural manner, i.e according to the Master’s view of what is natural—still, 
heir | the learner himself will be reciting in a manner, to him, wholly artificial; not 
oubt merely because he is reading, or repeating from memory, what he is endeavoring 
new | to utter as if extempore; nor again merely because the composition is another’s, 
vely and the circumstances fictitious; but because the composition, the situation, and 
light the circumstances could not have been his own. A school-boy has no natural way 
itely of his own to express himself on the topics on which he is made to declaim; be- 
1uch cause as yet these topics form no part of the furniture of his mind.” 
rop- | 
4 Now all this, stated with numerous italics which indicate that 
king Whately felt strongly on the subject, seems to me to contain much good 
ery. sense; and with his contention that the sort of declamation he has in 
mind is pernicious as training for public speaking, I heartily agree. 
ons, Yet I cling to declamation as part of my teaching. You may think 
udi- this a hangover from early training, if you like. Of course, like others 
of my time, I was brought up on declamations. In school I “spoke 
rac- pieces,” and I was a “prize speaker.” In Hamilton College up in New 
mns York state the whole training was based on declamation. As freshmen 
only we had a short course in which we studied Walkerish rules and applied 
them to declamations. Then for the first three years, on Wednesdays 
ling at noon the three lower classes—which were very small—met in the 
the chapel for declamation, each having four or five a year. 
ain- Occasionally the professor drilled us on these, but mostly such help 
10st as we had for these “appearances” was from upperclassmen, whose 
wn chief notion was imitation. 
‘ice, | “Appearances”—odd word—makes me think of seances; and per- 
on haps there was a resemblance, for we certainly did call departed spirits 
-her from the “vasty deep.” Webster and Sumner, Sargent S. Prentiss and 
his | Wendell Phillips, George William Curtis, and even Spartacus re-em- 
hen bodied themselves in our immature frames and spoke through our 
res- near-adolescent voices. And we certainly did not obey Whately’s in- 
10st junction to forget either our voices or the admiration of our audience. 
will Nor did the audience fail to express admiration or censure—especially 
wn censure—for it was the tradition that sophomores should “shake up” 
1 is or razz the “freshmen,” and the freshmen paid back in kind. On one 
1 if occasion, I recall, censure took the form of a snowball in the speaker’s 
ak- chest. 
tire “Going on in chapel” was an ordeal to cow the weak and harden 
10t, the strong. I know that by my senior year, you could not have fazed 
be me—though by nature a “timid soul”—by anything less than a hand 
ort grenade. 
On Saturday noons when the whole college met in chapel, the fresh- 
ing men and sophomores read essays, the juniors read formal arguments, 





"Richard Whately, Elements of Rhetoric, (1858), page 291. 
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and the seniors delivered “orations,” as oratorical as our talents could 
make them. In fact, all we did was as “hot stuff” as possible. We had 
no scorn for “oratory.” We proudly called it “Hamilton oratory.” 

One of our chief ambitions was to win appointments to the “prize 
stages” in declamation, debate, and oratory; and the fraternities re- 
corded our achievements in framed charts on the walls as proudly as 
they did athletic achievements. 

There was some good in this training; anyhow there was a lot of 
it. But you will see that it was well calculated to produce a race of 
spouters and was something to make Whately turn in his grave. Any- 
thing like audience response, save in the way of criticism and admira- 
tion, was far from gur minds. I recall that on one occasion in my junior 
year I did get a genuine response, quite accidentally. I had picked from 
a newspaper a bit from a speech by Chauncey M. Depew. It was highly 
partisan, and the audience began to respond to the sentiments with 
cheers, laughter and hisses. I was so surprised that I almost broke 
down. I was in a new relationship to my hearers; they were actually 
noting what I said rather than how I said it. In Whately’s words, I 
felt stripped. But I recovered, and for the first time enjoyed the de- 
lightful sensation of communication with an audience. The experience 
was an eye-opener, but the lesson was largely destroyed by the environ- 
ment in which I continued to speak. 

There was one offset to this highly artificial training. We had a 
debate class one hour a week in both the junior and senior years. In 
this course, by the way, we had no textbook, (though Baker was out 
with perhaps the best textbook ever written on argumentation) no 
theoretical instruction outside the criticism of the teachers, no briefing. 
Our “spiels” were still very spoutish, aiming more at smart sayings 
than at logic; but the tradition was strong that we must speak extem- 
pore. If we had “canned,” or in our slang, “pipped” a choice sentence 
or witticism, we took pains to make it seem extempore, for otherwise 
the class would be quick to show its disdain. This course, bad as it was, 
did something to offset the artificiality of our other training. In the 
give and take of largely extemporaneous debate, we did get some 
idea of dealing with the minds of our hearers. 

And that, my children, was “speech education” back in the nineties 
in a college that prided itself in, and advertised in its catalogue, unsur- 
passed training in elocution and oratory. 

So far as anything that may be included under the term “voice 
training” went, apart from the training in intonation and modulation 
that goes with the study of Walkerish rules, we got very little and 
that bad. What our professor knew about voice was a damage to him 
and to us. I recall being drilled a little on such sentences as “Aunt 
went to town intent on treating Tommy,” and an attempt to make a 
baritone of my piping tenor, by methods so pernicious that during my 
first holidays at home, my mother, who had one of the poorest ears 
I have ever known, noticed that such tone quality as I had possessed 
had been injured. 

One result was that for several years I looked upon all voice train- 
ers as enemies of the human race, and I still hold them guilty till they 
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prove their innocence. For that reason I missed the better training I 
might have had even there. It was not till I took a summer course with 
the Currys, seven years after leaving college, that I was convinced of 
my error. 

And yet Hamilton College was and is one of the best and most 
thorough-going in the country. It sent out many teachers, some of 
whom developed later better philosophy and methods. The “Cornell 
succession,” Smith, Lee, Winans, and Drummond were all graduated 
by Hamilton. 

I do not wish to imply that other institutions were not doing better 
work in our field. I have done no research on that question. I know 
that in some places our work was done by men who were also teachers 
of other subjects, such as English and logic, or even philosophy and 
logic. Having less time, perhaps they did less harm; but knowing little 
of our subject, their chief reliance was on imitation. 

In some places, itinerate teachers who had been going up and down 
giving short courses in elocution—in the way of the old singing teach- 
ers—perhaps three or four weeks in a town—were coming to anchor 
in colleges, on a fee-taking basis. I suspect, but do not know, that this 
was true of Robert Cumnock at Northwestern; and I know it was true 
of that doughty pair, Robert Fulton at Ohio Wesleyan and Thomas 
Trueblood at Michigan. 

There were, of course, schools of elocution—later called schools of 
expression, or schools of the speech art, such as the Emerson and the 
Curry schools in Boston and Mary Blood’s school in Chicago. No 
doubt many of their teachers were able, but as most were public read- 
ers, their chief interest was in turning out readers for the lyceums and 
Chautauquas. I am confident that in few places was there any inculca- 
tion of Whatelian ideas. Most teachers of reading and speaking were 
proudly proclaiming their own pet systems of rules. 

Almost everywhere in the colleges of the nineties, the staple of 
training was declamation. When I landed in Cornell in 1899, I found 
a first course—three hours a week for the year—entirely devoted to 
declamation ; and yet my chief was an intelligent and progressive young 
man. We had, to be sure, other courses—debating, formal oratory, ex- 
tempore speaking, and the history of oratory; but the first course was 
still all declamation. We had a quite elaborate system of study intended 
to help interpret and impress the content on the student’s mind. 

Toward spring of my first year, with my budding ideas of conver- 
sational quality, I began to question the wisdom of this course. Was 
it wise, if we wished our students to become public speakers—and we 
had no other ambition—and to develop a delivery based on conversa- 
tion—conversation enlarged and improved, and that was our professed 
aim—was it wise to have them spend a year delivering selections which 
in matter, occasion and place (to use Whately’s phrase) had little re- 
lation to the actual situation, and which often were incongruous with 
the speaker’s character or beliefs? 

So with some trepidation, I approached my chief with the icono- 
clastic proposal that after Easter we should have original speeches. 
The “boss,” after recovering from the shock of this novel and radical 
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proposal, gave the go-ahead signal. And so for six weeks we had so- 
called original speeches, but we returned to declamations for the finale. 

Then my growing pains wrung from me a still more radical idea— 
I say “radical,” but I don’t know what others were doing. You see, in 
those years B.C. (before conventions) we teachers of speaking rarely 
met to swap ideas. This “big idea” of mine was, Why not begin with 
original speeches? If we wish students to build up from conversation 
and to speak in their own persons, why not begin with them where they 
are? Let them make simple talks, just “once removed” from conversa- 
tion before taking up declamations. Let them get their sea-legs on by 
talking their own notions concerning their own interests. 

At about this time I read a statement by S. H. Clark, distinguished 
reader and teacher at the University of Chicago, that the time-honored 
and sound method of beginning to learn public speaking was to prac- 
tice declamation. My enthusiasm for my world-shaking idea embold- 
ened me, a very humble instructor, to write to this famous man and 
ask him why. He actually replied in a half page that put me in my 
place, reasserting that it was so as everybody had known for ages, but 
giving no reasons. 

My enthusiasm, however, was not much dampened; but I felt the 
need of defending my notion in a brief, a la Baker, proving beyond a 
shadow of a doubt that I was right. I recall that a visiting friend to 
whom I expounded my idea laughed at me for my enthusiasm, and he 
kidded me about it forty years later. 

Again my chief said go to it, and so, in the fall of 1900, we began 
our first course with original speeches. We gave preference at first 
to campus topics and other first-hand interests. Then after a few 
weeks we went back to declamation, sighing a bit with relief to be back 
on familiar ground where we could employ better established methods. 
We ran declamations through the winter and in the spring we turned 
again to “originals.” 

After that year it chanced that I had a free hand; and I developed 
the method of starting with original speeches, then studying and de- 
livering a couple of declamations in class—the same for all—and then 
alternating originals and declamations for several months. The origi- 
nals were to develop directness and reality; the declamations were to 
tone up delivery and to give the students a notion of what good speak- 
ing style might be. In the spring we went back to original speaking. 
I never completely abandoned this procedure. 

However, I soon developed ideas about the kind of declamations 
to be used and came to insist on a certain type, which, to distinguish 
them from other sorts, I called selections rather than declamations. I 
wished to escape the connotations of that word. 

I excluded the sort Whately instances, speeches by Caesar or Mac- 
beth, and all others that had no relaiton to the time and place and that 
required impersonation. Remember that I am talking of declamation as 
a means of learning public speaking. I insisted on selections within the 
mental and emotional grasp of the students, selections that could be 
made to fit the actual audience and could be spoken in the speaker’s 
own person. 
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This requirement cut out many old favorites, but we found that 
there were plenty left. Sometimes a few sentences could be omitted or 
changed or parts could be made into quotations. I encouraged students 
to make their own cuttings rather than to depend entirely upon the 
declamation books—which in those days were being published at a 
rate indicative of a large demand, as no doubt the shelves of your 
library testify. I followed this general practice for many years and I 
believe that it worked well for me. I have no notion that my ways are 
best'for everybody. Also I believe that my method met well Whately’s 
real objections to “recitations.” 

But once a year, along toward spring—after the students were sup- 
posedly genuine speakers and not much in danger of becoming actors, 
as Whately feared—once a year, I compensated by having a round of 
the most extreme declamations, even “Spartacus to the Gladiators,” 
“Curfew Must Not Ring To-night,” Shakespearean bits, “The High- 
wayman Came Riding, Riding,” “Congo,” “The Deathbed of Benedict 
Arnold,” Sargeant S. Prentiss’ jury plea, or whatever humorous, tragic, 
or flamboyant thing students might dig up—such pieces as still make 
up the programs of school contests. And in this round not only was “a 
good time had by all,” but it seemed to do the students good, especially 
in the way of freeing them from restraint. 


Since the first decade of this century, the use of declamations of 
any sort seems to have waned rapidly in public speaking courses. But 
in 1911 I visited a course conducted by that old warhorse, Robert Cum- 
nock. I don’t know what else was in the course; but that day the work 
was all declamation of pieces from Cumnock’s Choice Readings. This 
was a course for seniors in the Divinity School. A student would de- 
claim something like Emmet’s defiance of his judges, and then Cum- 
nock, who stood at the student’s side, and who seemed to know his 
whole book by heart, would show him how to do it, declaiming with 
great gusto. The method seemed to be imitation. And how he could 
declaim! A man of power even when near eighty. 


Possibly the decline of declamation has been due to the great de- 
velopment of courses in oral reading. And perhaps some of you are 
asking, does not oral reading take the place of declamation? For two 
principal reasons, I do not think so—that is, from the standpoint of a 
teacher of public speaking. 

First, the aims of the oral interpretation of literature are different 
from the purpose of declamation as a means of training in public 
speaking. Reading is an end in itself, and a worthy end, the vivifying 
of words from the printed page. Also, I am inclined to think that there 
is much to what Whately says (to bring him in for his last bow) when 
he writes concering the reader: 


His voice seems to indicate to them, “thus and thus it is written in the manu- 
script before me.” .. . It (good reading) appears to say, “this deserves your 
admiration ;—-this is sublime ;—this is pathetic, &c.’” 





? Richard Whately, Elements of Rhetoric, (1858), page 255. The parentheses are 
the writer’s. 
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But speaking, as Whately puts it in the following paragraph, is “the 
effusion of the speaker’s own mind which he is desirous of imparting 
to others.” 


However that may be, there is a second very practical consideration 
remaining. In most institutions, the great majority of those taking a 
course in public speaking (in these days of elaborated majors) take 
only that one course in speech. Whatever is done for them has to be 
done in that course. 

Now why do I think it worth while to devote a part of a year or 
even a half-year course to selections? Selections give students some- 
thing to speak that will speak, something that most students cannot 
produce themselves, something demanding vigorous expression, some- 
thing that has some movement to it and that has sharp ideas rather than 
half-baked ideas, vaguely expressed. Most students have but a limited 
range of ideas, or at least they confine their talk to but few. Given a 
good selection, one they believe in, they will often speak with more 
confidence, more freedom, even with more earnestness, yes, even with 
more conversational quality, than with their own matter—provided, of 
course, there is thorough assimilation. 


While selections should not be over their heads too far, and not 
entirely out of their range of experience, still it may be good to stretch 
their minds and souls a bit, force them to put on their thinking caps— 
and almost any sound piece will do that. For while your present-day 
student is a wonder at skimming books and writing reports, he is woe- 
fully weak at wringing all the meaning from a single page. Here, it 
seems to me, is a weakness in our education. A student who gets so 
much training in hop, skip and jump reading should be shown how to 
master at least a few passages. 

Every year I give out a battered old selection from George William 
Curtis. (I am told that sometimes at a Cornell alumni dinner someone 
may start to recite it, and many are able to join in.) But when I give 
it out to a new class, lordly young men may glance it over and dismiss 
it as trivial tripe. A week later they may find out that they did not 
know what it said, and often will complain it is too hard. A little later 
—for it is my custom to study the selection with the class until nor- 
mally intelligent students know what it means—they may be keen for 
the job, and they will speak it better than they have ever spoken their 
so-called originals. I recall that a law student who had been scornful, 
at first, came to me later and declared that never, not even in his 
law work, had he got down to the real significance of a printed page 
as in that selection, and he thanked me for the work as a contribution 
to his education. 

Another thing I like about this work is that a declamation is a 
thoroughly honest job. I have used several times the expression “so- 
called originals.” \Declamations are just what they profess to be, unlike 
an “orginial speech” lifted from the Reader’s Digest and boiled down 
a second time—stuff that never got back to the student’s teeth. If orig- 
inal speeches commonly represented hard thinking, the story might be 
different ; but often there is more sincerity in the delivery of a selec- 
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tion well assimilated than in a speech on a subject taken by a student 
because he “found an article and thought it would do.” Properly used, 
declamations do not teach spouting; on the contrary, they can be used 
to teach thinking, thinking on one’s feet, and conversational quality. 

I believe further, that they may give students convincing proof that 
it makes a difference how you put things in words. I spend time in 
various ways in combatting the notion common among students today 
—in contrast with our ideas in the nineties when we were always 
straining for eloquent expression—that it doesn’t much matter how you 
say a thing so long as you get the idea out somehow, no matter how 
indefinitely or sloppily ; whereas, anyone who really tries to say things 
right knows that sloppy language is the counterpart of sloppy thinking. 

But, as I have said, declamations are out, and few know how to 
deal with them. I was trying to find out in a university where declama- 
tions were still used, how they were handled. The men who were 
teaching the first course did not quite know. They spent one day in 
class on the interpretation of a selection, and they rather thought that 
the student assistants did something in conferences. Quite naturally 
they did not think the work amounted to much. It didn’t. 

I spent two weeks on one selection in class, interpreting and speak- 
ing it. I drill the students individually. I keep bringing the selection up 
at odd times in class, and let them come back with it individually as 
often as they think they can improve. This drill is an art, an art which 
I claim to have in some degree. I try to make the drill chiefly a matter 
of stimulating mental action. 

Perhaps I should have been more of a scholar if I had done less 
individual work with students, and maybe I should have played more 
golf. I regret the wasted time, and one does waste time on the ill- 
prepared and indifferent; but on the whole I do not regret the time 
and energy spent. 

I do not at all agree with one of my friends who says that he is 
not a nurse to students, and who confines himself largely to lecturing 
and administration. I agree that he should not be a nurse, but I do not 
agree that he should hold off from individual students. Administrators 
I suppose we must have, though I have some doubts ; scholars we need ; 
but me, I don’t think they amount to much without teachers. 

After all, what is the greatest compensation for the life of a teach- 
er? Is it writing theses to moulder in the cellars of libraries? Is it 
getting one’s name on the backs of books? Is it the life of so-called 
“scholarly ease”? Or having time for golf and bridge? At the end of 
the road, I think it is the belief that one has helped some boys and 
girls. It is rare that we can do any great thing for a student; he has to 
work out his own salvation, but sometimes we can help. And in our 
field at least we can help most in the frank interchange of the private 
conference, and one of the best, though by no means the only, media 
in which to work in those conferences is the now despised declamation. 

I know this conclusion is very mid-Victorian. Well, I was born 
quite near the middle of the bourgeois queen’s reign, and the effects 
remain beneath any twentieth century veneer I may have acquired. 











THE FUTURE FOR SPEECH CORRECTION 
IN FLORIDA 


Lester L. HALE 
University of Florida 


Dr. C. M. Wise has said recently that the progress of speech train- 
ing has been great, but it has developed into “‘an inverted pyramid, pre- 
cariously balanced on the smallest of tips—almost no tip at all.’” There 
is a rich development of speech work in colleges and universities. In 
the secondary schools much less attention is paid to such training, and 
scarcely any opportunity for speech correction is available to the ele- 
mentary school child. 

While a broad speech program in all the grades of school is desira- 
ble, the help of a speech specialist for those children whose improper 
speech habits are already formed is indispensable. If this inverted in- 
terest exists in the general speech field, the pyramid is even more pre- 
cariously balanced in the field of speech rehabilitation. In other words, 
the more yielding and formative a child is, the less effort seems to be 
made to direct his speech habits, or to prevent the development of im- 
proper ones. 

This is in part due to the fact that the scientific research and teach- 
ing must be done in the universities where the facilities are available. 
It is due also to the fact that few public school systems have the money 
to employ speech correction teachers, and few grade school teachers 
have had any instruction in the methods of speech correction. 

But, perhaps it is due also in large part to the prevalent “pass the 
buck” attitude of so many of us. Parents say that Johnny isn’t old 
enough to talk plainly, but he will get over his baby talk in the first 
grade. The first grade teacher is afraid that he stutters and she will 
not touch his speech, but advises waiting until he is older. The sixth 
grade teacher recognizes that something is wrong, and writes a note on 
his report card for the high school officials. But the high school over- 
looks him, knowing Johnny will be picked up by the university clinic. 
The university clinic in its turn says it is too late now—his speech 
training should have started back when he was four years old. The 
result is that no one takes the responsibility for the speech handicapped 
child! 

Colleges and universities in Florida, as in other states, are trying to 
carry their share of the responsibility and are operating speech correc- 
tion clinics for their students. The University of Florida gives speech 
examinations to all incoming Freshman and attempts to give individual 
aid to all those who are found to need it. As in other states, some high 
schools in Florida have speech teachers who try to shoulder their share 
of the responsibility. Plans are now underway to make speech correc- 
tion work possible in those schools that have been unable to provide 
teachers. 





*C. M. Wise, “Retrospect and Prospect,” The Southern Speech Journal, VIII 
(1943), 107. 
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The State Department of Education has recognized the problem, 
and has seen the need for giving aid to county school systems that wish 
to arrange for the rehabilitation of the speech handicapped. The 1941 
state legislature enacted a bill (Chapter 20910, Laws of Florida, etc.) 
which provides for the education of the physically handicapped chil- 
dren by specialists hired for that purpose. The term physically handi- 
capped includes, among other types, those suffering from speech de- 
fects severe enough to keep them from obtaining without special in- 
struction the full benefits of an education. 

Under this new law it is now possible for a county school system 
to obtain $800 from the state to pay a speech correction teacher who 
has charge of a unit of at least ten children with whom she works regu- 
larly and individually. That salary, of course, is increased by the county 
to whatever amount is deemed advisable according to the load the 
teacher carries and the qualifications which he possesses. The speech 
handicapped children with whom the teacher is allowed to work under 
this agreement must be examined by a physician, must be of sound 
mentality, and must be thought to be capable of definite improvement 
and of making educational and social adjustment. 

It is anticipated that for several years there will be more requests 
from schools for speech correctionists than there will be trained teach- 
ers available. In the inauguration of this program it has been found 
necessary to set a temporary standard of certification in speech cor- 
rection. The ultimate aim will be to raise the requirements for such 
certification as the training centers in Florida increase their facilities 
to train students in speech correction. The following temporary stand- 
ard has been set up: A speech cliniciian must first satisfy the require- 
ments for Teacher Certification. He must have had training in the 
fundamentals of speech, voice training and interpretation, at least six 
hours of speech correction with a grade of B, and he must pass a 
comprehensive oral and written test demonstrating satisfactory knowl- 
edge of the elements of voice production and the science of phonetics. 
The teacher is also expected to have eliminated his own speech errors 
and to demonstrate good speech habits. The candidate for speech cor- 
rection certification must also have had six hours of psychology. An 
examining committee is given the final judgment as to an individual’s 
qualifications. This committee may waive certain requirements when 
it is felt that the candidate’s experience and ability is in advance of the 
standards set above. It also may refuse certification to anyone who has 
not the aptitude for speech correction even though the other require- 
ments may have been met. 

Because the speech correction work in the state needs to be de- 
veloped rapidly to meet the war and post war conditions, Florida 
teachers and prospective teachers have been encouraged to certify in 
this field. Many states have highly developed programs of speech 
rehabilitation, and Florida seeks to take its place in this growth. So 
far there are only a few county school systems employing a full time 
speech correctionist under this plan. Other units in other counties have 
been approved, but it has been impossible to secure qualified teachers. 
The demand already exceeds the supply. 
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Mr. Claud M. Andrews, Supervisor of State Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, has said: 


Reports from school principals show that speech defects are among the most 
prevalent types of handicaps of school children. Undoubtedly children who have 
speech defects should have the assistance which can be given only by a qualified 
teacher who has been taught the art of correcting cuch defects. One of the chief 
difficulties in providing speech correction to children of Florida is due to the 
lack of teachers who are trained for this type of teaching. I earnestly hope that 
our teacher training institutions will soon provide speech correction courses and 
clinics and that many of our young teachers will prepare themselves to engage 
in this work.’ 


The Department of Speech at the University of Florida has been 
tremendously interested in this problem. We feel that our responsi- 
bility to the speech handicapped does not lie wholly at the university 
level, but projects down to the kindergarten sand-tables. We are 
equipped to qualify clinicians for these jobs on the basis of the pres- 
ent standards, and stand ready to increase our instructional offerings 
to meet the demands of an advancing state program. 

The Department of Speech has conducted extension classes in 
speech correction in Jacksonville, Florida. This has been done in part 
to offer additional opportunities for teachers to satisfy part of the 
qualifications for certification in this field. (Duval County, in which 
Jacksonville is located, will have five speech correction teachers this 
year.) The courses serve also to give some instruction to grade school 
teachers who have speech cases under their daily care, but who have 
been unprepared to handle their problems. In teaching this work, the 
instructor spent the entire day in Jacksonville visiting in the schools, 
conducting clinics, observing the work of teachers who were enrolled 
in the extension class, and in broadcasting a series of talks, with 
demonstrations, on specific speech defects. The formal class work was 
held at night. It is planned to continue this type of teaching. Thus, 
the University of Florida, through its General Extension Division, is 
attempting to do its part towards encouraging the state program of 
speech rehabilitation. 

It is somewhat embarrassing to realize that at this moment speech 
rehabilitation is not being done in some of the schools of Florida, only 
because the speech profession is not supplying enough teachers to fill 
the requests.’ The diagnosis of the present status of speech correction 
in Florida is favorable; the therapy-diligent work; the prognosis— 
excellent. 


7A statement issued particularly for this article. 

* Because of this, it is quite probable that out-of-state teachers who can qualify 
in speech correction will be considered for these positions. Applications should 
be made to Mr. Claud M. Andrews, Supervisor of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
State Department of Education, Tallahassee, Florida. 
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THE OBJECTIVES OF FUNDAMENTAL 
SPEECH COURSES 


Harriett R. Ipot 
Louisiana State University 


What are the objectives of a fundamental speech course? To an- 
swer this question, it is necessary to examine the various life situations 
in which people use speech or listen to speech, so that we may discover 
what elements are common to all of them. What things take place in 
a conversation which also take place in a debate, at a play, and in read- 
ing aloud, story-telling, group discussion, public speaking, choral read- 
ing, and radio? In other words, what elements are common to all these 
forms of speaking and listening? Such an examination of these various 
situations discloses that their common elements consist of fundamental 
skills necessary on the one hand, to the speaker, and on the other hand, 
to the listener. 

Of the two kinds of adjustment indicated above, that of the speak- 
er and that of the listener, the speaker’s adjustment is the more diffi- 
cult to acquire. The speaker’s adjustment must include purposiveness, 
communicativeness, and self-confidence. That is, the well-adjusted 
speaker must have a reason for speaking, something to say, and free- 
dom from excessive timidity in saying it. Ordinarily, communicative- 
ness and self-confidence come with strong purposiveness. The speaker 
who knows what he wants usually thinks of something to say which 
will get it for him, and he is usually not timid in saying it. However, 
strong purpose does not always insure adjustment in communicative- 
ness and self-confidence. Often we hear people make such comments 
as, “I wanted to say something, but I was just speechless,” or “I 
couldn’t think of a thing to say.” Here is failure in communicativeness. 
These speakers usually have sufficient experience upon which to draw 
for the accomplishment of their purpose, but they have not yet learned 
to select material and to introduce, organize, develop, and conclude it. 
When they have learned these things, they will have made the adjust- 
ment to speech situations which is implied in the word communicative- 
ness. 

Occasionally, a speaker has a purpose and something to say, but is 
so timid that he cannot adequately face the occasion. Here is failure 
in self-confidence. Stage fright is a frequent manifestation of lack of 
confidence, but we also find people who are afraid of unusual or im- 
portant conversations, conferences, or group discussions. Overcoming 
such timidity and establishing self-confidence is a necessary part of 
adjustment to speech situations. 

Along with the making of speech adjustments must come the de- 
velopment of speech skills. Often we find purposeful, well-informed, 
confident speakers who are unskilled in delivering their thought. Their 
lack of skill may lie in their visible movements, their language, or their 
voices. Easy, adequate, and appropriate gestures, facial expressions, 
and movements and postures of the body are as much a part of good 
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delivery as the words themselves. The extent of the speaking vocabu- 
lary is important for skill in the use of language, but even more impor- 
tant is the easy, accurate, forceful, and suggestive use of this vocabu- 
lary. The speaker must pronounce his words distinctly and correctly; 
he must utter them in a voice which is appropriate in volume, pitch, 
tempo, and quality; and he must develop all the fine neuro-muscular 
adjustments necessary for these skills of delivery. 

The listener’s adjustment and skills are usually easier to achieve 
than the speaker’s. The listener adjusts, first of all, by giving his atten- 
tion. Sometimes the speaker makes this easy for him, but many times 
the listener must fix attention by act of will. The good listener is 
skilled, moreover, in responding visibly to the speaker by means of 
gestures, facial expression, postures, and movements of the body. These 
are the emphatic responses which indicate his reaction. He uses these 
movements freely, inhibiting only those which would distract the 
speaker or other listeners. In most speech situations, good listeners find 
appropriate occasions to make some kind of audible responses. In con- 
versation, conferences, and group discussion, a part of the listener’s 
audible response consists in his becoming, in turn, a speaker; at plays 
and during public speeches and readings, the audience applauds at 
appropriate points. 

Obviously, the foregoing discussion should not be considered an 
outline of the contents of a fundamental seech course; it is, as is indi- 
cated by the title, a statement of the objectives. It is compressed and 
highly simplified. The fact that this compression and simplification of 
statement is possible does not define or limit the amount of the theory 
and practice desirable to accomplish these objectives. Good teachers 
will use methods which may include the presentation of scientific 
theory basic to the speech process, formal drill, and participation in 
speech activities, varying the content of the course according to the 
individual needs of their students. Whatever the class-room procedure 
and course content, when speakers and listeners have acquired the satis- 
factory adjustments and the socially accepted skills indicated, they will 
have achieved the objectives of a fundamental speech course. 





SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIPS IN THE S.A.T.S. 


The following resolution was adopted by the Association in Con- 
vention, March 24, 1943: 


Whereas, the Southern Association of Teachers of Speech faces perilous times 
ahead with a declining income from all sources and the probability of no 
convention in 1944; and 

Whereas, an increase in membership dues seems undesirable; be it therefore 

Resolved: That a Sustaining Membership be hereby created in the Southern 
Association of Teachers of Speech with an annua‘ membership fee of $5.00, 
= is to include regular membership dues and the convention registra- 
tion fee; 

That the Southern Speech Journal publish a list of the sustaining mem- 
bers in each issue; and 
That such membership shall continue until abolished by the Association 

at a regular convention. C. E. K. 
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BENEATH THE CASE 


CHARLES THOMAS BROWN 
Florida Southern College 


If debate is of any value, it is because the nature of the discipline 
helps a student think through problems. As we persist in examining a 
problem, we gradually become aware that our errors in solutions may 
be traced back to one or both of two errors in thinking: (1) im- 
proper or insufficient facts as the basis for judgment; (2) invalid 
interpretation of the facts. The first is a weakness in observation; the 
second, a weakness in reasoning. Both observation and reasoning are 
sharpened as we become aware of the dualistic nature of all debatable 
problems. 

The more we analyze the nature of argument, the more clear it 
becomes that all debates are surface expressions of two countering 
philosophies. The affirmative philosophy is based on the contention that 
evils exist in the present system and can be corrected only by changing 
the system. The negative must then take one of the following stands: 
(1) calamitous conditions do not exist and hence no changes or only 
minor changes need be made. (2) significant evils do exist in the sys- 
tem but they can be corrected by a better alternative to the affirma- 
tive’s plan, or (3) these evils exist because of the limitations of man 
and can be corrected only by changing man. Actually the majority of 
debates center on the question of whether the apparent situation grows 
out of the economy or the leaders. 

Let us apply this to some specific cases. An old favorite among 
debate topics is the government ownership of railroads. The affirma- 
tive, per force, argues that a change in system will eliminate the evils, 
that government men are not subjected to the same temptations as are 
private owners. They argue that the system changes or controls men 
to the extent necessary to alter the evil. The negative argues that men 
are men. The selfish impulses of men transcend systems and, if the 
change in systems affects the picture at all, it does so only to the dis- 
advantage of the common objective. 

Likewise, in maintaining that the federal government should control 
all labor unions, the affirmative claims, per force, that labor unions 
operate in undesirable ways, primarily because of unwise laws. The 
negative claims that law or no law, the union becomes an uncontrolla- 
ble body that can be directed only through the changes affected by new 
leadership and proper education. The negative holds that only as the 
organized mass becomes changed in its heart can we hope for a better- 
ment in its conduct. 

To put it a bit differently, most debates add up to’an argument of 
law versus education. By virtue of the statement of the question, the 
affirmative defends a change in law whereas the negative finds that 
the evils, if any, are rooted in the nature of the people involved. Re- 
duced to terms of first causes, our debates usually, in philosophy, re- 
solve themselves into the objective versus the subjective approaches ; 
one approach claiming that conditions create the nature of men, the 
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other holding that the nature of men creates the conditions. Here is 
the basic and eternal argument. 

However, the fact is that neither conditions nor men are so sub- 
ject, one to the other, as to assure us an understanding of the roots of 
any particular evil. Sometimes the roots are in the system, sometimes 
in human nature, sometimes in both. But on one of these three alterna- 
tives we should build all our evidence for debate. When the debater 
sees this, his knowledge falls into order. 

In summary, the debater from his experience should see that under 
the mass of surface facts that pertain to a situation there are under- 
lying causes. He should see as does the physician that the observable 
symptoms, which in themselves are confusing and non-polarized, take 
on meaning and lead to intelligent action only as we see the hidden 
forces that create the turmoil. In sociological and economic disturb- 
ances the problems finally resolve themselves into weaknesses either of 
system, or men, or both. As the student sees this, it should become evi- 
dent to him that facts do not limit themselves to surface evidences. 
He learns that evidence is valuable only to the degree to which it mani- 
fests reality. He sees that the consequential facts are the active ones, 
the ones that create circumstances. He sees that our first concern is 
with causes. His reasoning is forced in the right direction. Experience 
broadens his concept as to what is valid knowledge. He begins to see 
the significance of the word “orientation.” It makes all the difference 
in the world where one begins. 


A WORD TO THE WISE 

Books are still being published even though a scarcity of paper 
exists; colleges and universities continue to offer instruction even 
though the majority of young people of college age are either in war 
plants or in the armed service. For obvious reasons such things as 
these are vital to the welfare of our country; they make up a part of 
the freedom for which we fight. The teaching of speech and the or- 
ganizations which hold the profession together constitutes another part 
of the freedom we defend, and likewise should be perpetuated. This is 
a critical year for our field; this year will tell the story. Our field will 
suffer immeasurably and our Association will falter and fail without 
the unstinted support of every remaining Southern speech teacher. 

That the Southern Association of Teachers of Speech has the good 
will of every speech teacher in the southland has never been doubted, 
but good will without action will surely kill the organization. If we are 
to continue as an organization we must have such positive action as: 
new members, renewed memberships, sustaining members, articles 
written for publication in the Southern Speech Journal, and a correct 
Southern Speech Directory and mailing list. So send your $1.50 for 
the 1943-44 Association dues to the Executive Secretary. Notify him 
of changes of address and new positions; report such information for 
yourself and for others. Take time to write a good article and send it 
to the editor of the Southern Speech Journal for publication. The law 
of self preservation and the ideals of service and culture ought to in- 
terest every speech person in these difficult times. A. C. LAFoLiette. 
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AS WE GO TO PRESS 


As this issue of the Journal goes to the press, it is still uncertain 
whether it will be possible for the Association to publish any or all of 
the remaining issues for this year. There seems to be no lack of a de- 
sire to keep the Journal in publication; the deficiency is entirely a 
matter of funds in the treasury. If you are one of those who feels that 
the Journal should be kept going—even at some sacrifice to ourselves— 
as a means of holding our Association together through these war 
years, and if you have been wondering what you could do to help, 
here are three very practical suggestions: (1) Be sure that your dues 
are paid up to date, (2) become a sustaining member by sending $5.00 
to our Executive Secretary, and (3) secure as many new members as 
possible for the Association. 


With this issue we publish our first index. All credit for it is due 
to Dr. T. Earle Johnson of the University of Alabama who sponsored 
the project, compiled the index, and saw it through the press. This 
issue is shorter than usual in order to compensate somewhat for the 
cost of publishing the index. Dr. Johnson has also compiled a com- 
plete index for the first seven volumes of the Journal. The Executive 
Council of the Association voted at the last convention to publish the 
index for these volumes if and when it seemed financially advisable. 


The Editor wishes to take this opportunity to thank most sin- 
cerely those members whose contributions and help made possible the 
publication of last year’s Journal and to bespeak your continued co- 
operation. It may well be that we are now justified in adding hope and 
faith to the “blood, sweat and tears” that have been promised us— 
hope for the future, and faith that our small bit faithfully performed 
in the classrooms of the nation may be of some real value in laying a 
firmer foundation for the tomorrows that must inevitably come. 


C. E. K. 
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SPEECH For Mivitary Service. By William Norwood Brigance and Ray Keeslar 
Immel. New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1943; pp. x, 150. $1.00. 


PRINCIPLES OF SPEECH, Military Edition. By Alan H. Monroe, New York: Scott, 
Foresman and Company, 1943; pp. vi, 154. $1.00. 


A Hanpsooxk oF Pustic SPEAKING, Revised Edition. By John Dolman, Jr. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1940; pp. x, 165. $1.00. 


SPEAKING AND LisTENING. By Bert Emsley, Frances E. Jones, and William M. 
Timmons. New York: American Book Company, 1943; pp. vi. $1.38. 


EnciisH Communication, A Handbook of Writing and Speaking. By Kendall 
B. Taft, John F. McDermott, Dana O. Jensen, and W. Hayes Yeager. New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1943; pp. x, 435. $1.40. 


These little books belong to that series of concise and condensed texts nec- 
essary for the needs of the Army Specialized Training and the Navy V-12 pro- 
grams in our colleges and universities, with their demand for thorough, yet 
accelerated, training of officer material for the armed services. 


Each of them contains the fundamentals of speech, stated in the light of their 
use in military training, including all of the necessary vital principles with a 
limited number of examples and exercises. Those examples and exercises used 
have been thoroughly tested and found workable in military courses, and have 
been discussed and approved by officers of both the Nrmy and Navy. 


All are pocket size, sturdily bound, and besides being ideal texts for the 
present emergency courses, will serve as excellent handbooks for future reference. 

Three texts, Speech for Military Service, Principles of Speech, Military Edi- 
tion, and A Handbook of Public Speaking, Revised Edition, deal only with the 
speech work in the training programs, and are excellent, usable texts. 


Speaking and Listening is an ideal text to meet the two objectives, speaking 
and listening, in the Service English courses. 


English Communication covers all fields of expression, written and spoken. 
In this compact handbook are included such material as: grammar, sentence and 
paragraph structure, organization and preparation of technical reports, research 
papers, letters and military correspondence, the general principles of speech com- 
position and delivery, and the specific application of these principles to informa- 
tive, persuasive, and special types of speech. It can be recommended as an ex- 
cellent all round text for any of the English courses offered for the Services, or 
as an ideal handbook for one’s own personal and classroom use. R. C. B. 


Voices oF History, Great Speeches and papers of the Year 1941. Edited by 
Franklin Watts, Introduction by Charles A. Beard. New York: Franklin 
Watts, Inc., 1942; pp. 669, xxvi. $3.50. 
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Voices of History, a collection of the great speeches and papers of the year 
1941, is both a book for immediate personal reading and a permanent reference 
volume for all who want a true understanding of our times. 


Easily one of the most vital and comprehensive volumes of the year, this 
book contains, in chronological order for the year 1941, all the important speeches 
of the leaders of the world: Roosevelt, Churchill, Stalin, Chiang, Hitler, Ribben- 
trop, Hirohito, Mussolini and others; and all the vital papers of 1941, including 
declarations of war, messages to Congress, diplomatic exchanges, treaties, and 
agreements. Every speech and paper is official ; all are reproduced exactly as writ- 
ten or spoken (or in competent translation). Every text is printed without com- 
ment, deletion, or editing. 

The speeches have immediate and historic value. The materials included by 
Mr. Watts in this volume are imperatives for all who are called on to take part 
in the drama of our times. And, as Mr. Beard states in his introduction, teach- 
ers, if they seek systematic knowledge, cannot neglect any one of the speeches or 
papers enclosed here. Also the body of citizens, who would be actors in history 
rather than victims of it, are likewise compelled to have recourse to them. 

Planned as the first compilation of a series of vital, historic importance 
covering the war years, this material here presented will form a part of that 
permanent record from which history will be written and rewritten. 

Since we would recommend a copy of this collection for any library because 
of its content, we are also pleased to recommend it as a handsome, well bound 
volume of plain, easy and readable type that makes the reading and ownership 
of the book an even greater pleasure. RCB. 


TRAINING THE VOICE FoR SPEECH. By C. Raymond Van Dusen. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1943; pp. x, 232. $2.00. 


We find this a practical, readable, easily understood and, we believe, easily 
teachable document on voice training; one that brings voice training down to the 
level of the average student and does not clutter his learning with involved 
technical terms and explanations. 

From the first page, which presents voice training as an immediate personal 
problem, through accurate, but simplified study of the mechanics of voice and 
its production, the integrating machinery, and the responding mechanism, through 
practical suggestions, exercises and studies on relaxation, and selections to illus- 
trate pitch, to the final complete bibliography of practice selections, relaxation 
selections, recordings, poems and: stories, this is a text for the average lay stu- 
dent, not the speech specialist, and has an interesting, informal and readable qual- 
ity not always found in voice training texts. RC. B. 


SpeecH, A HicH Scuoot Course. By Lew Sarett, William Trufant Foster, and 
James H. McBurney. New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1943; pp. vi, 
490. $1.84. 


This basic speech text, as young and modern in format as the long bob and 
the reversible coat, should have great appeal for the high school student and 
be exceedingly popular with him. 

In style, language, and general organization the text makes use of the high 
school student’s experiences to impress upon him the value of what he is to 
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study, and to show him how to do it in the best way. An abundance of useful and 
interesting exercises enable the student to understand and practice the basic prin- 
ciples discussed in the text. Nowhere have we seen a larger and more delightful 
group of selections for practice than are found in such sections as Choric Speech, 
How to Develop Good Expression, and How to Grasp the Meaning of the Printed 
Page. The illustrations are many and of vital interest. 

From the standpoint of the teacher, the text is unusually complete and com- 
prehensive, and the material well organized for ease and pleasure in teaching. 

R. C. B. 


Ease IN SPEECH. By Margaret Painter. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. 
1943, pp. viii, 456. $1.80. 


This revised edition of Ease in Speech is based on the principle that training 
in speech which will bring immediate returns is the need and demand of our 
youth, It is designed to meet the needs of students in natural speaking situations. 
Actual student speeches and exercises help to emphasize this purpose. 

Ease in Speech is divided into two main sections: Exploring the Field, a 
natural first semester course, and Adventures in Speechmaking, for the second 
semester. 

Clever and instructive cartoons add to the effectiveness of the printed page 
and aid in presenting subject matter. 

It is a good, attractively printed text that we recommend for any classroom 
—especially in the secondary field. RC. B 


Tue Curtain Rises. By Robert W. Masters and Lillian Decker Masters. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1938; pp. x, 362. 


A collection of non-royalty plays with complete production notes on staging, 
directing, and acting, designed especially for high school and amateur dramatic 
groups, this book has been inspired by those valiant people who “put on shows.” 
It has been written with a view to providing the high school teacher, the amateur 
director, and the student interested in play production with material and infor- 
mation for practical use. 

According to Barrett H. Clark in his preface to this text, The Curtain Rises 
is one of the few books I know that has grown directly out of the day-to-day 
labors, the experiments, the trial-and-error processes of the two people who 
have written it. This is no theoretical or philosophical treatise; it is a summing 
up of the methods which the writers have proved to be most effective.” 

We are impressed by the fact that the book tends to simplify all phases of 
play production, and to give help in the solution of technical problems confronted 
by directors and students in practically any situation. 

Also of value to the amateur director will be the acting versions of six 
non-royalty plays, representing all types from farce to serious drama. An attempt 
has been made to indicate with clarity all movement, business, and action, thus 
simplifying the production and adding to the knowledge and skill of those who 
are bringing the play into being. RC. B 











